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SIXTH SERIES. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
A STORY FROM LIFE ON THE PAMPAS. 


By ANN Scorv. 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCES OUR HERO, 


mesa, HE sun, a ball of fire, had touched 
the straight line of the horizon— 
a sign that the working-day was 
over. At the estancia of Las Tres 


Aromas—‘The Three Aroma-trees’ 
—all was astir preparing beds and 
supper for man and beast. Riders arrived from 
various directions, who, after unsaddling and 
watering their horses, and turning them out 
to feed in the open, joined a group of loiterers 


lounging round the fences of the corrdl, tell- 
ing each other well-worn stories of race-meetings 
and polo-matches, as they discussed the more 
favoured ponies who stood shoulder to shoulder, 
their noses buried in a trough filled with oats 
and maize. A flock of sheep passing through a 
gateway raised a cloud of luminous dust, and 
filled the air with the noise of their bleating ; 
the horsemen bringing them in stood out gigantic 
black figures against the light of sunset, as with 
shouts they waved their whips in a vain attempt 
to hasten the stupid, weary animals. 

In the centre of the patio a great fire 
smouldered ; over it the cook, a brown-skinned, 
stalwart woman, prepared to roast a huge bit of 
beef. She talked in shrill Spanish to two gauchos 
who had asked and obtained permission to pass 
the night at Las Tres Aromas. Too tired to 
answer her, they squatted on their heels, puffing 
cigarettes, and watched with satisfaction a pot of 
soup bubbling on the fire. 

As the short twilight faded, light after light 
shone out from the windows of the estancia 
house, where the mistress hurried from room to 
room, directing the maids in their work of light- 
ing lamps, filling water-jugs from the draw-well, 
and preparing beds for unexpected arrivals, who, 
appearing at sundown, accepted as a matter of 
course supper, bed, and breakfast, riding off again 
in the early morning with little chance of finding 
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such comfortable quarters for many nights to 
come. In the big living-room a fire of hard 
redwood and maize cobs blazed noisily, lighting 
up the dark vault of the open chimney, and 
sending dancing gleams of light down the long 
table, covered with white linen, silver, glass, and 
sweet flowers. It seemed wonderful to find such 
comfort, prettiness, and the stir of human life in 
the empty wilderness of the pampas—a wilder- 
ness that, like a desert of grass, more monoto- 
nous in colour and in perfect flatness than the 
golden deserts of the East, surrounded this small 
patch reclaimed and cultivated by the skill of 
man, 

So thought a traveller who, coming along 
the dark and silent road, caught sight of the 
cheerful lights and heard the clamour of voices. 
Since daybreak he had been in the saddle, 
riding his two horses alternately, and only rest- 
ing at noon at a rancho (a mud- built hut), 
where he got some beef and maté (Paraguay 
tea, drunk through a tube)—all the food he 
had tasted that day. Never had Dick Milner 
felt so despairing ; for the first time in his ex- 
perience life seemed full of unknown terrors and 
difficulties he could not overcome. Only three 
years ago he had left an English public school. 
How easy and happy life had been there, now he 
looked back on it! He had been unable to choose 
a profession which required steady application to 
monotonous work, so he had been launched on 
the world, to make his way as best he could, 
with a good education and little else to help 
him. Unfortunately he had made a bad start, 
and let himself drift into a careless, aimless style 
of life, such as too many young fellows fit tor 
better things are content with in a country 
where it is easy to keep yourself and a horse or 
two, and where there is little to rouse an ambi- 
tion for higher aims. 
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Owing to a foolish quarrel, Dick had left a 
large well-known estancia where his father had 
got him an opening—one amongst half-a-dozen 
other young fellows learning to work under a 
capable chief. Cut off from all control, Dick at 
first enjoyed his independence; but in time he 
learnt its disadvantages. Without a friend to say 
a word for him or give him introductions, it was 
not easy to get work from the best class of his 
countrymen ; and as his clothes became shabby 
and his manners deteriorated, he drifted lower 
and lower, till he found himself thankful to get 
food and a bed, in return for his services, from 
an Irishman of the lowest type. Very soon the 
disorder, misery, and drunkenness of the life 
around him brought utter disgust; and at last 
he realised to what low depths he had sunk. 
He straightway packed all that was left of his 
outfit in a pair of saddle-bags, and rode off 
to the nearest town, leaving his master too 
stupidly drunk to be surprised or put out by 
this desertion. 

He put up at an inn till he could hit upon 
a plan for his future. The jnn was of the 
roughest ; he was only too thankful to find that 
he shared a room with an Englishman. They 
spent two long evenings together in the dreary 
saloon, where the men from the town drank and 
gossiped, and played billiards on a table that was 
used for many other purposes during the day, or 
in wandering about the dull streets trying as 
best they could to kill time. In return for 
Dick’s companionship, the elder man showed some 
interest in his plans; and, after hearing his story, 
urged him to apply to Mr Hardie of the estancia 
of Las Tres Aromas for work. He talked much 
of Mr Hardie’s enterprise and energy, that had 
opened up a district hitherto little known. He 
and other travellers who came and went from the 
inn were always ready to talk of the place, as of 
a land flowing with milk and honey, a dairy with 
butter and cream, a garden with fruit and vege- 
tables; and an orderly house, with books and 
pictures, and many other signs of civilisation, 
was a topic worth discussing in this country, 
where few householders could boast of more than 
a roof over their heads and a well sunk by the 
door. A little encouragement was all Dick re- 
quired; the morning this chance-friend parted 
from him he was off on a three days’ ride to 
Las Tres Aromas. 

Now, within sight of the land of promise, a 
fit of dejection fell on him, A touch of frost 
had come with the swift darkness that chased 
away the heat of the sun ;-he shivered and felt 
conscious of being tired out and hungry; and 
for the first time he felt anxious as to what 
welcome he would receive. ‘A fellow like Hardie 
would have nothing to say to a wanderer like 
him, What was the use of trying for a better 
sort of life? No one would dream of giving 
him a respectable job.’ Then he remembered the 


wretched tramps that haunt the roads at home, 
ever seeking work, but never finding it. In his 
dejection he fancied that he had much in common 
with such undesirable types of humanity, and 
he blushed at the thought. If we probe the 
depth of self-abasement’ wholesome reaction sets 
in. Dick laughed bitterly at himself. Surely he 
was fit for something better, if anything better 
could be found in this low-down country! He 
had not been a duffer at school; he was con- 
sidered rather a fine fellow, in fact. Here no one 
seemed to think him worth a good day’s pay. 
If they would only give him a chance. A wave 
of home-sickness swept over him. Poor lad! he 
recalled the kindness and sympathy freely offered 
him by friends of school and home life. He had 
said good-bye to them so easily, only impatient 
of the concern they had shown for him—their 
fussiness, he had called it. Fussiness! Could he 
have it now it would prove a cordial to warm his 
cold heart. His eyes grew dim, pain clutched 
at his breast, and he swayed in his saddle. A 
stumble on the part of his horse brought his 
wits back to the present ; he straightened himself, 
and, looking ahead, saw the lights shine out of 
the gloom of nightfall, and heard bursts of laughter 
and a voice shouting an order in English. At the 
same time his horses pulled up at a gate which a 
peon (or labourer) was locking for the night. 

‘Buenas noches, sewor!’ shouted the man in a 
hearty voice. 

‘Buenas noches, senor!’ answered Dick. ‘Is this 
Las Tres Aromas? Is Don Diego at home?’ 

‘Si, setor, answered the man, letting the chain 
drop and swinging the gate open. 

Dick and his horses passed through. As is the 
custom of the country, he rode straight to the 
palenque—that is, an arrangement of posts and 
bars where horses are tied up—and himself un- 
saddled his horses and drew water from the 
well; after giving them a good drink, he 
dashed a bucketful of water over each steam- 
ing back, and then turned them loose in a field, 
where they did not hesitate to join a group 
of hungry beasts feeding from a stack of dried 
alfalfa, a sort of clover. Dick then turned his 
steps to the house. He stopped short when he 
reached the open kitchen window, and looked in. 
What a jolly scene it was! A little old woman 
stood in front of a stove, heaping on a dish piles 
of snowy rice crowned with a savoury curry ; 
a little girl perched on a high dresser ground 
coffee-berries in a hand-mill. ‘ Real coffee,’ said 
Dick to himself, with a sniff at the flying odour, 
and his spirits began to rise. Two elder girls 
fluttered in and out, carrying dishes along the 
open corridor to the dining-room at the farther 
end. They looked very pretty in their gay frocks 
and white aprons, and seemed to step to the 
music of an accordion played by a young fellow 
lolling on a bench in the background. All seemed 
to be talking and laughing at their hardest. 
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Stepping up to the door, Dick, in polite Spanish, 
asked if he could speak to Don Diego. In the 
campo, as the country districts of Argentina are 
called, the old Spanish form of address—Don or 
Donna with the Christian name—is still in use. 
The master and mistress are generally known 
as el patrén and la patréna, while the second 
in command gets the sonorous title of mayor- 
domo. 

One of the girls, telling Dick to follow her, 
led the way along the corridor, or veranda, and, 
popping her head in at the dining-room door, 
ealled out, ‘Hay un hombre, Don Diego’ (‘ Here 
is a man, Mr James’). 

This was greeted with a burst of laughter 
from the group seated at the table. ‘Hay un 
hombre!’ cried a mocking voice, with an English 
accent that made it almost impossible to recog- 
nise the words; ‘there’s always an ombray wait- 
ing for the patron.’ 

‘Strangers know that you are to be found at 
home at feeding-time !’ 

‘Oh Jim, have some dinner in peace before you 
see him,’ 

This last remark was made in a woman’s voice 
—a lady’s, as Dick recognised with a thrill. 
Overcome with shyness, he stepped back into 
the darkness, and became conscious all at once 
of his unpolished top-boots, a ragged hole in the 
elbow of his well-worn coat, and, worst of all, 
became aware of what till now he had never 
thought of—that his hair was lying in curls 
on his temples, half-hiding his ears and touching 
the collar of his coat. It was many weeks since 
he had seen himself face to face in a looking- 
glass, but without its aid he pictured himself 
quite unfit to be introduced to polite society. 
The peep into the cheerful kitchen had fascinated 
him; but what he saw now was a different 
matter. The kitchen was less formidable, and 
he thought of taking refuge in it; but, at the 
same time, he longed to join his equals in the 
position he had a right to claim, yet feared he 
might have forfeited that right. 

The room that seemed to him so desirable a 
place was in reality very simple. The walls were 
whitewashed and the furniture was of varnished 
deal; but it was furnished with the best of all 
furnishing—well-filled bookcases, pictures on the 
walls, and a piano in the corner; while guns, 
polo-sticks, and shining bits and spurs filled 
up odd spaces. A motley assortment of men 
surrounded the table ; but Dick’s eye rested first 
on the lady at the head, dressed in bright silk 
and dainty lace, with her fair, smooth hair care- 
fully arranged, as his sisters would dress for a 
quiet evening at home. On each side of her sat 
a gentleman, in black coat and white collar—a 
rare sight in those uncivilised parts, Then came 
two lads, who were being trained by Hardie, 
much as in old days a squire was trained by 
a knight; ‘learning by personal attendance to 


model themselves on their superior, and more 
completely under control and discipline than any 
schoolboy under a severe master. Next to them 
sat, on one side, a shopkeeper from the nearest 
camp-town, by his dress and bearing a horseman, 
like all his countrymen, but with that air of 
wishing to please and accommodate that betrays 
his calling in every land, Opposite to him was a 
huge cattle-buyer, who sat like a statue, making 
no movements except such as were necessary to 
the despatch of his dinner; from time to time he 
looked out of the corner of his eye at the lady, 
much as one of his own untamed bulls would 
eye a stranger in the herd, He would have 
been happier in the peones’ quarters had pride 
permitted him to relinquish the right custom 
allowed him to claim of being entertained with 
the best hospitality the estancia could produce. 
These two looked a dirty pair beside the English- 
men, though, without doubt, the shopman was 
satisfied with his toilet, having drenched himself 
with Florida water and tied his brilliant silk 
neckerchief in the latest style. At the end of 
the table, with ‘his back to Dick, sat James 
Hardie himself. 

Dick could only open his mouth and stutter 
when Hardie, jumping up, asked him what he 
wanted, telling him to come in and speak for 
himself. His wife, however, who would often 
say that she had learnt since she lived in the 
camp to judge a good horse and a gentleman 
under an ungroomed mane and a rough coat, 
understood the reason of the lad’s distress ; and, 
more by the tone of her voice than the words she 
said, soothed her husband’s irritation. 

‘Jim, she said, ‘he looks so tired and cold. 
Take him to your room and let him have a 
wash; and bring him back quickly—he must 
be hungry.’ 

As Hardie led Dick across the patio to a bed- 
room, he asked him where he had come from, 
and a few questions as to his journey. 

‘From Garahan’s place. My uname is Dick 
Milner? answered Dick, 

‘What took you there? Working for Garahan ?” 

‘Yes; but I could stand it no longer—such 
a beastly hole, and such a set of drunken Irish- 
men.’ 

‘I have heard of the place—as bad as they 
make them, I should say. You were a fool to go 
there,” interrupted Hardie in a tone of disgust. 
‘You are looking out for another job, I suppose?’ 
he added dryly. 

‘ Yes—that is, I heard—I thought—perhaps’—— 
The shamefaced lad looked up at the man beside him, 
who in the dimly-lit room could be clearly seen by 
the light of a candle he carried. A quiet, strong 
face, smooth-shaven, except for a moustache as fair 
as the short curls that covered his head; he had 
the fresh colour and clear eyes of one whi lives 
in the open air and takes constant hard exercise ; 
firm lines about his mouth told that he was a man 
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who could command others and make them obey ; 
his whole bearing was that of a gentleman who, 
respecting himself, makes others respect him. As 
he looked for the first time into his face Dick 
felt this was a man into whose hands he could 
put himself, tell him all his story, and take 
any advice he offered; but his own deficiencies, 
aud still more the knowledge that he showed 
himself at a horrid disadvantage, made him stutter 
and talk to no purpose, 

Hardie led him to the toilet-table, and put 
down the candle; then, after a pause, said 
gravely, as if expecting an answer: ‘ Well?’ 

‘I am told there’s lots of work going on 
here. I thought perhaps you could take me 
on,’ stammered Dick. 

+*There is lots of work, and no end of fellows 
who think they can do it. What can you do?’ 
he asked abruptly. 

Dick drew his face, with a gasp, out of a 
basin of water. What could he do? He honestly 
believed but one thing well. ‘ Ride,’ he answered 
from the folds of a towel. 

‘Ride !’ exclaimed Hardie, with a short laugh. 
‘You need not tell me that; every new chum 
can ride.’ 

Savagely Dick tugged a comb through his hair ; 
he felt furious. He could ride, though he was a 
new chum, as well as most men ; he would prove 
it, too, 

‘If you are ready, come along,’ remarked 
Hardie. 

‘I am not fit to be seen,’ said Dick, thinking 
of the lady, who, he felt, was more formidable 
even than the great Don Diego himself. 

‘Never mind; you’ll do. My wife knows you 
have not brought your Gladstone bag or your 
valet.’ Then, turning suddenly, he added, ‘ But, 
I say, your horse! Have you left him tied up 
all the time? He has done a hard day’s work.’ 

Here was a fresh pitfall, Had he done right 
in putting the horses in the field where the 
alfalfa stood? He should have put them into 
the open camp, of course. Dick under no cir- 
cumstances could have glossed over the truth, so 
told what he had done with his two horses, His 
host led the way back to the dining-room with- 
out a word in reply. In time, when he learnt 
to know Hardie, he understood that if he had 
looked after himself and neglected his horses he 
would have received scant favour from the master 
of Las Tres Aromas. 

A delightful evening was now before him. In 
after-years the very memory of it was a pleasure. 
To sit at a clean, well-served table; to enjoy a 


variety of well-cooked dishes; to listen to in- 
telligent conversation, lightened by kindly chaff 
and accompanied by much laughter ; above all, 
to see and hear a lady once more. How pleasant 
these things are that we take as a matter of 
course, like bread and butter, forgetting, because 
we have them always, to consider how good they 
are! Dick got hot all over when Mrs Hardie 
first spoke to him, but soon found himself 
talking freely of his home and his people, 
and laughing .over a story of school-life at 
Harrow. 

Then one of the older men who sat at his 
hostess’s right hand cried out, ‘Harrow! You 
were at school at Harrow? Your name is 
Milner? Are you Ted Milner’s young brother? 
By Jove! you are his image; I see it now—only 
he cut his hair a trifle shorter.’ 

The mean, squalid life of the past months 
seemed to slip from him; he was once more 
amongst his equals; a man to be respected, who 
had a right to claim friendship with this friend 
of his brother, and to expect more from life than 
mere meat and drink. 

When dinner was finished all gathered round the 
fire. The coffee proved as good as the fragrance 
Dick had already enjoyed from the kitchen- 
window. Ted’s friend gave him a_ cigarette, 
and talked to him of old days, The lady 
sat at one side of the fire with her bodyguard 
of Englishmen, chatting as she sewed. The 
natives sat at the other, entertained by Hardie, 
who had quite the air of a man doing his duty 
to guests not of his choosing. One of the lads 
melted glue on the fire and mended a_polo- 
stick ; the other brought out a banjo, and played 
‘Daisy Bell’ very badly, but with great personal 
enjoyment. Round that hospitable fire every one 
seemed at ease and happy. By ten o'clock all 
were lapsing into drowsy silence, and Dick, at a 
word from the mender of the polo-stick, gladly 
followed him across the starlit patio to his 
quarters for the night. His bed was laid out on 
the floor of a large room; the floor was tiled, 
the roof had no ceiling, and the door opened 
directly on a narrow veranda. The whitewashed 
walls were decorated with pictures from illus- 
trated papers and photographs of the mothers, 
sisters, and friends of the lads who shared the 
room, Horns, skins, and a medley of whips and 
articles of wearing apparel were hung up with 
little idea of order. It was bare enough, but to 
Dick it was luxurious; and he turned in with a 
grunt of satisfaction between clean sheets, and 
was soon enjoying dreamless slumber. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A TRADE 


By Mem. SAN. Inst. 


HAT are we to do with our boys? 
This often meets one as a headline, 
and is more frequently asked, in all 
seriousness and earnestness, by the 
paterfamilias who has his quiver full 
of them. The writer has been asked 

for advice on this point many times, and has 
almost invariably replied, ‘Put them to a trade.’ 
‘What trade?’ is the next query. Well, choose 
one of the building trades, or the engine-fitting ; 
make him a smith, a coach-builder, or cabinet- 
maker; but let it be a trade which is in univer- 
sal demand, and one which offers unlimited scope 
for the exercise of the inventive and construc- 
tive faculties, 

I purpose adducing, briefly, some of the argu- 
ments I have used, and which have on several 
occasions proved successful; not because I am 
egotistical enough to believe that the arguments 
will be convincing in every case, but because I 
think it will perhaps give birth to a few fresh 
ideas, and start a new train of thought in some 
of those who have sons just leaving school. 

I am aware that the principal opponent of the 
suggestion I make is Mamma. She thinks Willie 
is hardly strong enough for that heavy work, 
and besides, she would not like to see him wear- 
ing a workman’s apron ; while Johnny is so clever, 
and so superior, you know, that the least we can 
do is to article him to a profession or ‘put him 
in an office” Moreover, ‘my family think a trade 
is somewhat low, 

Well, let us consider the respective merits of a 
profession and of a trade in the case of a robust, 
healthy lad, with a good education, carefully trained, 
and the happy possessor of a good constitution. I 
take it that the principal considerations in choosing 
a trade or profession are: (1) The initial cost of 
becoming proficient in the trade or profession ; 
(2) After he has become proficient, which is the 
best calculated to provide him with the means 
of obtaining a livelihood, with the prospect of a 
competency in his old age, without further recourse 
to the paternal purse? and (3) Which offers the 
fullest scope for the development and exercise of 
his energy and ability? I assume, of course, that 
the same application, perseverance, and assiduity 
that would be needful to pass the examinations 
in most professions would be applied in the ac- 
quisition of a trade. Do not think that I wish 
to disparage for a moment any honest profession 
or business whatever, believing as I do that, 
whatever a man’s occupation may be, if he gives 
his best efforts to it and becomes proficient, it 
redounds to his own credit and is a benefit to 
the community. 


We will suppose that, perhaps owing to his 


anatomical studies of the cat, or his peculiar 
juvenile precocity, it is decided to make our fifteen- 
year-old hope either a doctor or a solicitor. His 
education, studies, articles, coaching, examinations, 
and maintenance up to the time he is qualified 
to start in practice will cost, roughly, £700. 
Giving the wheel of time a spin, behold him 
now a fully-fledged professional man, with, in 
most cases, one of three things before him— 
namely, to take an appointment as an assistant 
or as a managing clerk, to purchase a practice 
or partnership, or to commence business on his 
own account. If he chooses the first, he is as a 
rule bound so that he cannot commence business 
at any time in that district; if the second, it 
means a further drain on his own or his parents’ 
capital. We will assume that he takes the third 
course. Now, one of the points I wish to emphasise 
is that his success then depends not so much on 
his own energy and ability as on chance and his 
connection. If he has to work up the latter, and 
competition is keen —and where is it not keen ?— 
then he has again to live on his capital for some 
length of time. ‘To err is human ;’ and—unless, 
like the worthy alderman, he has learnt to tread 
the narrow path which lies between right and 
wrong—a very slight slip from the straight and 
narrow path is sufficient to deprive him of the 
means of livelihood, and to scatter to the winds 
the result of years of effort and the expendi- 
ture of much money. 

This is not a faney picture, for more than 
one case occurs to my mind as I write. Imagine 
the position of a man so situated, perhaps with 
others dependent on him! If he succeeds, and 
avoids all shoals and quicksands, he has to be 
very kind to the susceptibilities and idiosyncrasies 
of his patrons, and it is long before he can feel 
independent in the fullest sense of the word. 
He is also practically tied to one district for 
the rest of his life. 

Assume, on the other hand, that it is decided to 
apprentice the boy to a trade—take, for example, 
that of a joiner. The premium in some cases will 
probably be twenty-five pounds, the term five years. 
During this period he will be paid an average 
wage of nine shillings per week. A sufficient outfit 
of tools would not cost more than ten pounds. The 
financial position would be something like this: 


Maintenance and clothing for five years 
at 15s. per week............£195 0 0 


Less—wa 9s. per week... 117 0 0 


£113 0 0 
At the end of his apprenticeship he would 
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probably earn thirty-five shillings per week. 
Now review his position, and look for a nioment 
at the prospect before him. He has acquired the 
best of fortunes, a potentiality to obtain wealth 


and power of which he can never be deprived. 


by the act of man, in the well-trained eye and 
hand, and the power to make and produce some- 
thing useful—nay, indispensable. In any quarter 
of the globe he can earn his livelihood. He is 
asked for no credentials beyond his ability. With 
steadiness, perseverance, and energy (mark you, 
all qualifications under his own control), he can 
rise to wealth and influence. He is independent 
in the best sense of the word; and I affirm that 
a better fortune cannot be bequeathed by a 
father to a son. All the best traits of character 
are brought out and developed, and the lad has 
become one of those men who have done so much 
to make and maintain the prestige of this country 
as a manufacturing and trading nation. 

As Napoleon once said every private soldier 
of the Empire carried in his knapsack a Field- 
Marshal’s baton, so it may be said that every 
lad with a trade on his hands has the power 
of becoming a manufacturer, employer, and of 
possibly obtaining a niche in the Temple of 
Fame. Many names come to mind in support of 
this statement. Choosing a few as examples, not 
so much on account of the wealth some of them 
amassed as for the good they conferred on the 
community, we have Brindley, who commenced life 
as a wheelwright; Smeaton and Watt, mathe- 
matical instrument makers; Henry Bell, a stone- 
mason and millwright; Rennie, a millwright ; 
Telford, a stone-mason ; Maudsley, a smith; and 
Bramah, a joiner. Men still living—many of 
whose names will occur to the reader—are omitted 
for obvious reasons. 

Let us consider in detail the routine through 
which a lad passes, and the experience he acquires 
in any one trade. As we took that of a joiner 
before, suppose we do so again. I should like to 
remark here, that it is generally best to appren- 
tice a boy to a comparatively small firm. The 
advantages are that he is more directly under the 
notice and control of the master, who, if the 
boy proves himself worthy, finds it to his own 
advantage to bring him on as rapidly as possible, 
and can besides give him an insight into the office- 
work, Again, in a small concern he obtains a 
knowledge of every branch of work, while in a 
large firm there is a tendency to specialise, and 
the apprentice might be kept during the whole 
of his term at one class of work only. In a 
small shop he would learn not only to make 
all kinds of woodwork, but how to fix it, and 
this would bring him into contact with the 
other branches of the building trade; while in 
a large establishment he would very likely be 
always employed at the bench, making doors, 
sashes, perhaps staircases, but not obtaining the 
same general knowledge as in the other case. 


To return. He acquires habits of obedience, 
discipline, and concentration of effort. Fixed 
hours have to be adhered to, and during work- 
ing hours all our young friend’s attention is needed 
for the work in hand. In a good shop con- 
versation is not permitted, and under a good 
and firm foreman some tangible and. effective 
work has to be produced. Following this comes 
gradually self-reliance and confidence in him- 
self, with a desire to become more expert ; 
and, once the desire for knowledge and _pro- 
ficiency is awakened, his work becomes a_plea- 
sure, and he is on the high-road to success. 
Another faculty brought out and developed is 
that of invention. I do not mean _prevarica- 
tion or perversion of the truth. A man apply- 
ing for employment once told the employer 
that, among his other virtues, he had never 
made a mistake. ‘Oh!’ said the latter, ‘you will 
not suit me. I should be afraid that if you made 
a mistake you would not know how to rectify it.’ 
There was much common-sense in that remark, 
as well as in the proverb that the man who 
never made a mistake never made anything. The 
unexpected always happens ; difficulties arise that 
have to be surmounted, and mistakes are made 
which have to be remedied, not by beginning 
again de novo, but by an intelligent adaptation 
of the materials to hand, and by arriving at 
the prearranged goal by a slightly different road. 
One job is, perhaps, to put in a new shop-front, 
where much shoring and bracing has to be done ; 
another to make and fix a staircase in an old 
house ; a third to build a conservatory ; and so 
on, every fresh piece of work demanding the 
exercise of different faculties and enriching our 
friend with new ideas and experiences. The same 
remarks apply to other trades. 

Now, without overstraining the point or exag- 
gerating, how should matters stand at the end 
of five years’ apprenticeship? The callow youth 
has become a man in the fullest sense of the 
the word, who, 


With self-dependent power, can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


We assume that he has studied at the technical 
school in the evenings, or has taught himself 
drawing and geometry, and kept up his arith- 
metic. If he has a social fall, like a.cat he will 
land on his feet; he can obtain his living any- 
where. The consciousness of this gives him the 
true dignity of manhood. There is no need for 
him to act the part of a sycophant, a tool, or a 
time-server. If he commences business on his own 
account, he has the same chance of success as 
other men; if he fails, he is no worse off than 
when he commenced. During many years’ experi- 
ence of the building trade, I have never known 
a really capable artisan idle owing to the want 
of employment. 

How different the above prospect to that of 
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the object of a parent’s false pride! Placed, per- 
haps, in an office or a warehouse as a clerk, 
apprehensive of his employer’s changing moods, 
his sphere and prospects limited, utterly in his 
employer’s power, because he cannot obtain an- 
other situation without his good word ; a moment’s 
yielding to temptation, a slight step from the 
straight and narrow path, and then a headlong 
fall, without the power of recovery. 

Another advantage of having a trade is that if 
the young man chooses any other walk of life 
at the end of his apprenticeship, he always has 
his trade to fall back upon if necessary. Thus 
he can afford to be more enterprising, speculative 
if you like, than his brother who has no trade. 


In a society such as ours many professions, 
trades, and occupations are necessary, and my 
object in writing this paper is, as I said before, 
not to disparage any, but to bring before parents 


“some of the advantages of a good trade, and to 


advocate this as a means of giving a lad a good 
start in life, with a moderate outlay ; of making 
his success depend on his own energy and efforts, 
instead of on the favour of others, and of giving 
him an opportunity of becoming an independent 
man and a useful and productive citizen, who 
in his own small way, and humble or perhaps 
illustrious sphere, will probably do something 
toward leaving the world a little better than he 
found it. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


By Guy Boorusy. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ty, 


UNCTUAL almost to the minute, 
nine o’clock on the following day 
found Browne exchanging greetings 
with the concierge at the foot of 
the stairs, who by this time had 
come to know his face intimately. 
The latter informed him that Mademoiselle 
Petrovitch was at home, but that Madame Bern- 
stein had gone out some few minutes before. 
Browne congratulated himself upon the latter fact, 
aud ran upstairs three steps at a time. Within 
four minutes from entering the building Katherine 
was in his arms. 

‘Are you pleased to see me again, darling?’ he 
inquired after the first excitement of their meet- 
ing had passed away. 

‘More pleased than I can tell you,’ she answered ; 
and as she spoke even Browne could see the love- 
light in her eyes, ‘Ever since your telegram 
arrived yesterday I have been counting the minutes 
until I should see you, It seems like years since 
you went away, and such long years, too,’ 

What Browne said in reply to this pretty speech 
it does not behove me to set down here. Whatever 
it was, however, it seemed to give great satisfaction 
to the person to whom it was addressed. At 
length they sat down together upon the sofa, and 
Browne told her of the arrangements he had made. 
‘I did not write to you about them, dear, he said, 
‘for the reason that in a case like this the less 
that is put on paper the better for all parties 
concerned, Letters may go astray, and there is 
no knowing what may happen to them. For this 
reason I thought I would keep all my news until 
I could tell it to you face to face, Are you ready 
for your long journey ?’ 

‘Yes, we are quite ready,’ said Katherine. ‘We 
only wait for you. Madame has been very busy 
for the last few days, and so have I” She men- 


tioned madame’s name with some little trepida- 
tion, for she feared lest the old subject, which had 
caused them both so much pain on the last occasion 
that they had met, might be revived. Browne, 
however, was careful, as she was, not to broach it. 

‘And when will your yacht leave England ?’ 
she inquired after he had detailed his arrange- 
ments to her. 

‘On Monday next at latest,’ he answered, ‘We 
shall not be very far behind you.’ 

‘Nevertheless it will be a long, long time 
before I shall see you again, she continued in a 
sad tone. ‘Oh Jack, Jack, I cannot tell you how 
wicked I feel in allowing you to do so much for 
me. Even now, at this late hour, I feel I have no 
right to accept such a sacrifice at your hands, 

‘Stop,’ he replied, holding up his finger in 
warning. ‘I thought we had agreed that nothing 
more should be said about it.’ 

At this juncture there was a sound of a foot- 
step in the passage outside, and a few seconds 
later Madame Bernstein entered the room. On 
seeing Browne she hastened forward and greeted 
him with all the effusiveness of which she was 
mistress. ‘Ah, Monsieur Browne,’ she said, ‘now 
that I see you my courage returns, As Katherine 
has doubtless told you, everything is prepared, 
and we are ready to start for Marseilles as soon 
as you give the order. Katherine is looking for- 
ward to the voyage; but as for me—— Ah! 1 
do hate the sea more than anything in the world, 
That nasty little strip of salt water which divides 
England from France is a continual nightmare 
to me, and I never cross it without hoping it 
may be the last time.’ 

Browne tried to comfort her by telling her of 
the size of the vessel in which they were to 
travel, and assured her that, even if she should 
be ill, by the time they were out of the Mediter- 
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ranean she would have recovered. Seeing that 
no other consolation was forthcoming, madame was 
compelled to be content with this poor comfort. 
Though Browne had already breakfasted in the 
solid, substantial English fashion, he was only 
too glad to persuade Madame Bernstein and his 
sweetheart to partake of déjeuner at one of the 
famous cafés on the Boulevards, After the meal 
madame returned to the Rue Jacquarie in 
order to finish a little packing which she had 
left to the last moment ; while Browne, who had 
been looking forward to this opportunity, assumed 
possession of Katherine, and carried her to one 
of the large shops in the Rue de la Paix, where 
he purchased for her the best dressing-bag ever 
obtained for love or money; to which he added 
a set of sables that would even have turned 
Russian royalty green with envy. Never had 
his money seemed so useful to Browne. These 
commissions executed, they returned to the Rue 
Jacquarie, where they found Madame Bernstein 
ready for the road. The express was due to leave 
Paris for Marseilles at 2.15 p.m. Twenty minutes 
before that hour a cab drove up to the door, 
and in it Browne placed Madame Bernstein and 
Katherine, following them himself. Wonderful 
is the power of a gift! Browne carried the bag 
he had given Katherine that morning down to 
the cab with his own hands, and, without being 
asked to do so, placed it on the seat beside her. 
He noticed that her right hand went out to take 
it, and held it lovingly until they reached the 
station, where she surrendered it to him again. 
When they made their appearance on the plat- 
form an official hurried forward to meet them, 
and conducted them forthwith to the special 
saloon carriage Browne had caused to be bespoken 
fortheir use that morning. As she stepped into 
it Katherine gave a little grateful glance at her 
lover to show that she appreciated his generosity. 
Poor as she had always been, she found it hard 
to realise what his wealth meant. And yet there 
were many little signs to give her evidence of 
the fact—the obsequious railway officials; his 
own majestic English servant who brought them 
a sheaf of papers without being instructed to 
do so; and last, but by no means least, the very 
railway carriage itself, which was of the most 
luxurious description. On Madame Bernstein’s 
entering the compartment she placed herself in a 
corner, arranged her travelling-rug, her smelling- 
salts, her papers, and her fan to her satisfaction ; 
and by the time she had settled down the 
journey had commenced. The train was an 
express, and did not stop until it reached Laroche 
at 440. Here afternoon tea was procured for 
the ladies; while on reaching Dijon, two hours 
and a half later, it was discovered that an un- 
usually luxurious dinner had been bespoken by 
telegraph, which was served in the second com- 
partment of the carriage. Having done justice to 
it, they afterwards scttled themselves down for 


the night. It is a very significant fact that 
when Browne looks back upon that journey now, 
the one most important -fact that strikes his 
memory is that’ Madame Bernstein fell asleep a 
little after eight o’clock, and remained so until 
they had passed Pontanevaux. During the time 
she slept Browne was able to have a_ little 
private conversation with Katherine; and what- 
ever trouble he had taken to ensure the journey 
being a successful one, he was amply compensated 
for it. At ten o’clock the polite conductor begged 
permission to inform mesdames and monsicur 
that their sleeping apartments were prepared for 
them. Browne accordingly bade the ladies good- 
night. 

As the young man lay in his sleeping com- 
partment that night, and the train made its 
way across France towards its most important 
seaport, Browne’s dreams were of many things. 
At one moment he was back in the Opera- 
House at Covent Garden, listening to Lohengrin, 
and watching Katherine’s face as each successive 
singer appeared upon the stage. Then, as if by 
magic, the scene changed, and he was on the windy 
mountain-side at Merok, and Katherine was look- 
ing up at him from her place of deadly peril a 
few feet below. He reached down and tried to 
save her, but it appeared to be only a question 
of length of arm, and his was a foot too shirt. 
‘Pray allow me to help you,’ said Maas; and, 
being only too grateful for any assistance, 
Browne permitted him to do so, They accordingly 
caught her by the hands and began to pull. 
Then suddenly, without any warning, Maas 
struck him a terrible blow upon the head ; both 
holds were instantly loosed, and Katherine was 
in the act of falling over the precipice when 
Browne awoke. Great beads of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead, and, under the influence 
of this fright, he trembled as he did not remem- 
ber ever to have done in his life before. For 
upwards of an hour he lay awake, listening to 
the rhythm of the wheels and the thousand and 
one noises that a train makes at night. Then 
once more he fell asleep, and, as before, dreamt 
of Katherine. Equally strange was it that on 
this occasion also Maas was destined to prove 
his adversary. They were in Japan now, and 
the scene was a garden in which the Wistaria 
bloomed luxuriously. Katherine was standing on 
a rustic bridge looking down into the water below, 
and Maas was beside her. Suddenly the bridge 
gave way, and the girl was precipitated into the 
water. Though she was drowning, he noticed that 
Maas did nothing to help her, but stood upon 
what remained of the bridge and taunted her with 
the knowledge that if she were drowned her 
mission to the East would be useless, After this 
no further sleep was possible. At break of day 
he accordingly rose and dressed himself. They 
were passing through the little town of Saint- 
Chamas at the time. It was a lovely morning ; 
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not a cloud in the sky, and all the air and 
country redolent of life and beauty. It was a 
day upon which a man might be thankful for the 
right to live and love. Yet Browne was sad at 
heart. Was he not about to part from the woman 
he loved for nearly two whole months? Brave 
though he was in most things, it must be con- 
fessed he feared that separation as a confirmed 
coward fears a blow. But still the train flew 
remorselessly on, bringing them every moment 
nearer and nearer their destination. 

When they reached it they drove direct to a 
hotel. Here they breakfasted, and afterwards 
made their way to the steamer. Browne’s heart 
was sinking lower and lower, for never before had 
Katherine seemed so sweet and so desirable. Once 
on board the vessel they called a steward to their 
assistance, and the two ladies were shown to 
their cabins, As they afterwards found out, they 
were the best that Browne could secure, were 
situated amidships, and were really intended each 
to accommodate four passengers. While they were 
examining them Browne hunted out the chief 
steward, and the stewards who would be likely to 
wait upon his friends. These he rewarded in such 
a way that if the men only acted up to their pro- 
testations the remainder of the passengers would 
have very good cause to complain. Having 
finished this work of bribery and corruption, he 
went in search of them, only to be informed by 
the stewardess that the ladies had left their cabins 
and had gone on deck. He accordingly made his 
way up the companion-ladder, and found them 
standing beside the smoking-room entrance. 


‘I hope you found your cabins comfortable,’ he 
said. ‘I have just seen the chief steward, and 
he has promised that everything possible shall 
be done to make you enjoy your voyage.’ 

‘How good you are!’ said Katherine in a low 
voice and with a little squeeze of his hand ; while 
madame protested that if it were possible for any- 
thing to reconcile her to the sea it would be 
Monsieur Browne’s kindness. Then the warning 
whistle sounded for non-passengers to leave the 
ship. Madame Bernstein took the hint, and, 
having bade him good-bye, made her way along 
the deck towards the companion-ladder, leaving 
the lovers together. Katherine’s eyes had filled 
with tears, and she had grown visibly paler. Now 
that the time had come for parting with the 
man she loved, she had discovered how much he 
was to her. 

‘Katherine,’ said Browne in a voice that was 
hoarse with suppressed emotion, ‘do you know 
now how much I love you?’ 

‘You love me more than I deserve,’ she said. 
‘I shall never be able to repay you for all you 
have done for me.’ — 

‘I want no repayment but your love, he 
answered. 

‘Si vous n’étes pas un voyageur, m’sieu, ayez 
Yobligeance de débarquer,’ said a gruff voice in 
his ear. 

Seeing that there was nothing left but to say 
good-bye, Browne kissed Katherine, and, unable to 
bear any more, made for the gangway, Five minutes 
later the great ship was under way, and Katherine 
had embarked upon her voyage to the East. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISES IN CHINA. 


By BENJAMIN TAYLOR, F.R.G.S. 


“peg HE scramble for railway concessions 
in China has of late succeeded the 
scramble among European nations 
for territory in Africa. the 
commercial partition of the Flowery 
Land all have been eager to obtain 
a share—so eager, in fact, that some concessions 
have been fought for and won that will never be 
heard of more. Rightly or wrongly, we have all 
come to think that the awakening of China which 
the Marquis Tseng predicted some years ago has 
already begun, and that Britons must ‘look alive’ 
ere she is done rubbing her eyes. We are probably 
expecting too much, both as to the proximity of 
the uprising and the immediate probable conse- 
quences of it. Yet, with such an immense field 
for industrial development as the Chinese Empire 
presents, it is natural that expectation should be 
exuberant. The great Yang-tse-kiang itself, of 
which so much has been heard in diplomatic 
circles, drains an area of six hundred thousand 
square miles, peopled by the most industrious and 


naturally commercial people under the sun, 
There is in this basin a population of one hun- 
dred and eighty millions, at present carrying on 
trade (in so far as recorded) to the extent of 
about thirty million pounds sterling per annum ; 
and Mr Archibald Little, who knows this region 
so well, predicts that the annual value will be- 
come three hundred millions sterling. It is no 
wonder that the teeth of the man of commerce 
water at statements and estimates such as these. 
It is no wonder that the railway contractor, 
the engineer, and the railmaker glow with antici- 
pation when reminded that, while Europe has a 
mile of railway for every two thousand four 
hundred inhabitants, China has yet not even a 
mile for every million of her inhabitants. Un- 
doubtedly there is a tremendous amount of businese 
to be done in supplying China with railways, if 
and when she really wants them. 

It is doubtful if the prospects of  railway- 
making in China would be so attractive were it 
not for the rich deposits of coal possessed by the 
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empire, Coal is said to have been found in every 
province ; and there are good reasons for believing 
that, in the more or less dim and distant future, 
China may be the greatest coal-producing country 
in the world. In Shan-si, in the north of China, 
is a continuous field, thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred miles in area, of anthracite coal, said to be 
equal to the best Pennsylvanian, in seams up to 
forty fect, and nowhere less than fifteen feet, in 
thickness. In the same province is also a rich 
bituminous deposit. The south-eastern part of the 
province of Hi-nan was reported by Richthofen 
to the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce to be 
‘one great coalfield’ of twenty-one thousand seven 
hundred square miles in extent. Some of the 
most important of the recent railway concessions 
have reference to coalfields, though it may be 
stated that some of the mines are well situated 
for water-carriage. The coal deposits of Sze-chuen 


have been frequently referred to by travellers, 


and Mrs Bishop found an enormous coal traffic on 
the Kialing River. All the mines of the interior 
have been until now worked in a_ primitive 
slipshod fashion by the Chinese themselves. At 
Kaiping, however, in the province of Pe-chi-li, the 
mines have for some time past been worked under 
European management, in connection with a railway 
to the seaboard; and from the Fangshan-hsien 
mines Pekin is supplied with coal. 

Near to the coal-seam of Shan-si are large deposits 
of iron ore, which the Chinese have hitherto 
smelted by native methods. This primitively 
conducted industry is already of great extent. To 
what extent it may grow, with railway connection 
and European technical skill, who can say? In 
several other parts of China coal and iron ore are 
found in close proximity. 

China is better supplied with waterways, both 
natural and artificial, than any other country in 
the world, except, perhaps, Holland; but away 
from these waterways the cost of transport is enor- 
mous, notwithstanding the cheapness of labour. It 
amounts, according to Mr A. R. Colquhoun, to as 
much as a shilling per ton per mile in some 
cases. Coal, it is said, costs sometimes two 
shillings per ton per mile from the mines to the 
nearest towns not in communication by water. 
Now, in Great Britain we send coal from mine 
to market at a cost of from a halfpenny to a penny 
per ton per mile, and in the United States the 
cost of carriage is as low as a farthing per ton per 
mile. A comparison of these figures gives some 
idea of the extent of the economic revolution which 
railways may effect in China. Water-carriage 
compares favourably in point of cost with other 
countries ; but even water-carriage may be made 
cheaper still by the introduction of liglt-draught 
steamers in shallow waters, at present only navi- 
gated by laboriously worked junks. Mr Archibald 
Little has indicated very clearly what a scope 
there is for steam navigation on the upper Yang: 
tse throngh the famous. gorges, 


The belief seems to be pretty general that the 
industrial development of China depends on the 
extension of railways. But the growth of a rail- 
way system in that land of magnificent distances 
and stupendous prejudices must be very slow. 
It may not be generally known that the first 
railway in China was built so long as twenty-three 
years ago. It was only a short one, from Shang- 
hai to Wusung, and it had only a short career ; 
for, whilst the rails were laid in 1876, they were 
torn up by the authorities in the following year, 
in deference, it was said, to the superstitions of 
the people. But the people eagerly used this 
railway as long as it was open, and the rails, when 
torn up, instead of being sacrificed to the outraged 
Earth-spirit, were quietly deported to Formosa, 
and there utilised by a high Chinese official for a 
colliery railway. The next line built in China 
proper was also in connection with collieries— 
namely, from the Kaiping mines (in which Li 
Hung Chang is largely interested) to the sea-coast, 
and then to the forts at Taku, on the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li. This was the beginning of the existing 
Chinese railway system, such as it is. There is 
one line from Tien-tsin to Kaiping, and thence to 
Shanhaikwan in Manchuria, and another of about 
seventy-five miles from Tien-tsin to Pekin, which 
last was opened in 1897. 

We are indebted to Major Tate for the following 
description of the Tien-tsin-Pekin line: 


We left Tien-tsin at 11.30 a.m. in the mail-train for 
Pekin. To this train, and to that which starts from the 
Pekin terminus at the same hour for Tien-tsin, there is 
attached a carriage known as the Postal or Custom-house 
car. It is run entirely by the Customs Department, at 
the head of which is Sir Robert Hart, and Chinese 
passengers are not admitted into it, An official of the 
Customs Department accompanies cach car, issues and 
collects the tickets, and looks after the luggage. The 
fare charged is double first class. The ordinary first- 
class carriages have uncushioned wooden seats only ; 
into them are admitted only holders of first-class tickets, 
but not infrequently Chinese passengers who have second 
or even only third class tickets. The manners of these 
persons are uncongenial, and their presence in the 
carriage apt to be unpleasant. (There are coupés holding 
up to four persons attached to each first-class carriage ; 
and by payment of one extra first-class fare these 
coupés can be reserved. I never, however, found it 
necessary to take one.) In addition to this, as the 
train is on the corridor principle, Chinese passengers 
of all classes are continually using the first-class com- 
partments as thoroughfares, The Chinese railway officials 
exercise no authority or supervision in these matters, 
Hence the necessity for some conveyance on the line 
in which Europeans can be secure from these un- 
pleasantnesses, To have carriages on an Imperial Chinese 
Railway to which Chinese were not admitted was a 
difficulty. The Post-office Branch of the Imperial 
Customs Department solved it by obtaining the right to 
run on each mail-train a car of its own, and to that car 
the Chinese authorities think fit to admit Europeans 
only. ‘The distance from ‘Tien-tsin to Machiapu, the 
terminus for Pekin, is about eighty miles, The mail- 
train covers this in four hours, On 28th March the train 
was quite punctual; when we returned on the 3lst 
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March it started nearly an hour late, and was propor- 
tionately late in reaching Tien-tsin. The trains on Chinese 
railways cannot as yet be relied on to run up to time. 

This remark, however, may be applied to rail- 
ways not a hundred miles from our own homes. 
The terminus at Machiapu is about four miles 
from Pekin. A concession to construct an electric 
tramway from Machiapu to the capital has recently 
been granted to a German contractor. 

After railway communication was established a 
year and a half ago between Pekin and the coast, 
the next step was to establish communication with 
the interior. A line has already been constructed 
southward from Pekin as far as Paoting, which 
it is proposed to carry right through the heart 
of China to Hankow on the Yang-tse River, with 
a branch to the mines of Fangshan-hsien, on which 
the capital depends for fuel. This line is in 
course of construction by a Belgian company, 
which is said to be backed by Russian capital ; 
and a glance at the map will show how important 
it will be, not only as a link between these two 
great cities, but also as a commercial highway 
tapping the busiest waterway of the country. At 
the present rate of progress, however, it will be 
many, many years before it is completed. A fourth 
line has been recently opened between a place 
called Tiehsanpu in the province of Hupeh to a 
point on the Yang-tse, some seventy miles below 
Hankow. This line was built by the Viceroy in 
order to bring forward iron ore from the iron- 
mines in Hupeh to the ironworks which he has 
erected at Hanyang, at which it is said a 
prosperous and growing industry is now being 
earried on. Then in August last a new line was 
opened between Shanghai and Wusung, to replace 
that destroyed in 1877—so slowly do things move 
in China, 

_ These lines, then, constitute the present railway 
system of China, They form the nucleus of a 
scheme of vast designs which a succession of con- 
cession-hunters have put forward. These designs 
are all more or less part of a general scheme 
for the railroading of China put forward by Dr 
Kreitner a few years ago. This scheme began 
with a connection of the Russian railway system 
with China—a connection now to be effected, 
under the Russo-Chinese agreement, by means of 
the Trans-Manchurian line in course of con- 
struction, and to be completed by the middle of 
1903, The construction of the much-talked-of line 
between Shanhaikwan (the present terminus of 
the Kaiping railway) and Newchang has, however, 
been allotted to British capitalists, represented by 
the Hong-kong and Shanghai Bank; but the line 
is to be owned by the Chinese Government, and 
the Russians at first made difficulties as to the 
control and conditions of management, but their 
protest was afterwards withdrawn. These lines will 
connect with Kreitner’s projected North China 
Railway, of which the present line from Pekin 
to Paoting may be considered the first portion. 


Another line forming a part of this system is to 
be constructed by an Anglo-Italian company, which 
has obtained the right to work the coal and other 
minerals in Shan-si, in order to bring the mineral 
down to Pe-chi-li. 

One of Kreitner’s plans, for a line from Pekin 
to Shanghai, crossing the Yang-tse River near 
Chinking by means of a train-ferry, with a 
branch connecting with the coal-mines in Shantung, 
has now taken a modified form under what is 
known as the Anglo-German agreement. Under 
this arrangement a railway is to be constructed 
by Germans and Britons jointly—the Germans 
to have the management as far as the southern 
frontier of Shantung, in which province they 
hold concessions, and the remainder to be under 
British management, ultimately as far as Canton. 
Dr Kreitner also planned a South China railway 
system, starting from Canton to Fushan, Samshui, 
Woochow, and thence westward towards Yunnan, 
with connecting lines in the valleys of the Yang-tse- 
kiang and Si-kiang.- An American company has 
obtained a concession for, at any rate, a portion 
of this great scheme, which is said to present a 
great many engineering difficulties ; and a French 
company has obtained a concession to build a 
railway from Pakhoi to Nanning, and thus to 
reach the valley of the Si-kiang (or West River) 
from the south. Dr Kreitner also sketched a 
route for a railway from the treaty-port of 
Foochow on the coast to the treaty-port of 
Kifi-kiang on the Yang-tse, to serve the tea and 
tobacco districts; but we are not aware that any- 
thing is yet being done to carry out this idea. 
Farther south, however, preparations are being 
made to connect the new British protectorate of 
Kaulung (Kowloon, opposite Hong-kong) by rail- 
way with Canton. 

There are other two projects for connecting the 
Chinese railway system of the future with the 
outer world. The French have obtained permission 
to build a line from Laokai on the Red River 
(Tongking) to the capital of the province of 
Yunnan; but some people say this line will 
never be built by the French, as the effect of it 
would be to divert traffic to the West River which 
at present finds an outlet in Tongking. The 
other is the long-talked-of Burma-Chinese railway, 
with which the names of Mr A. R. Colquhoun 
and Mr Holt Hallett are associated. Various 
routes for this line have been proposed, and 
experts differ considerably as to the engineer- 
ing difficulties to be encountered; but any 
line which can be constructed to bring the 
railways of Burma into touch with those of 
China will, of course, bring the Indian and 
Chinese Empires into close daily communica- 
tion, with large benefit to each. The Russians 
are busily engaged in building a railway between 
Newchang (Niu-chwang) and the ports of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, of which ports they hold 
a ‘lease’ from the Chinese Government. 
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Several other concessions have been reported as 
having been obtained by foreigners for the con- 
atruction of railways in China. Some of these 
are more than doubtful, and others will never be 
heard of again; so we have confined attention 
to those projects which have actually reached, or 
seem about to reach, the region of practical busi- 
ness. But certainly not the least important of 
the enterprises for the industrial development of 
China is that in which Mr Pritchard Morgan has 
taken a prominent part. This has now reached 
the length of a formal contract, which has been 
concluded between British capitalists and the 
Commissioner of Mines in Sze-chuen, for the work- 
ing of the coal, iron, and petroleum in that pro- 
vince, on payment of a royalty of five per cent. 
to’ the Government. Sze-chuen is said to be the 
richest mineral-bearing and industrial province in 
China. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
although our Western ideas of progress and _pros- 
perity, by which we mean civilisation, are bound 
up with railways and telegraphs, those of Eastern 
peoples are not. It would be rash, therefore, to 
jump to the conclusion that the teeming millions 
of the Chinese Empire are panting for the advent 
of the iron horse to rescue them from the stagnation 


of ages, The Chinese people are not unprosperous, 
and are fairly content with their own condition. 
It is a fallacy to assume that the race is degenerate 
because the Government is weak and the country 
is old. A civilisation which has lasted for over 
two thousand years can hardly be considered rotten, 
however inferior we may regard it to our own. 
The Chinese are both an industrious and an in- 
dustrial people, who have managed to thrive all 
these centuries without railways. Two things have 
prevented this busy people from having hitherto 
felt any pressing need for the railway. One is 
the peculiar self-containedness of their industry, 
which limits the interchange of products between 
different parts of the Empire; the other is the 
extensive system of inland communication afforded 
by rivers, streams, and canals. 

We cannot cover China with a network of rail- 
ways unless the people want them and will use 
them; therefore the work of railway building 
will have to be cautious, and the process of con- 
structing a Chinese railway system must necessarily 
be slow. Besides, foreign capitalists will be rash 
indeed to pour millions into the remote interior 
of China until they have more assurance that their 
property will be safeguarded than the present 
Government seems able to give. 


HIGHLAWS. 


T was an evening in October, clear 
and chilly. Up here in the hills 
the shadows looked black in the cold 
starlight ; and the lamplight shining 
through the uncurtained windows of 
Highlaws farm took an additional 

tinge of flame-colour, in contrast with the gray- 

Llue of the atmosphere without. 

The stillness which lay over the hillside was 
broken by a heavy footfall on the dry ground, as 
James Drummond, head-shepherd at the farm, 
came up the flagged path leading to the house- 
door, and, after a moment’s hesitation, entered. 
The flood of crimson-and-gold light which was 
released as the door opened wavered uncertainly 
for an instant, and then buried itself in the dark- 
ness beyond. The man’s figure showed itself, a 
black outline against the vivid background framed 
by the door-posts, and then the door closed and 
the starlight reasserted itself. 

In the glow of the farm kitchen Drummond 
stood almost dazzled by the sudden change, and 
the well-known voice of the farmer’s wife bade 
him welcome. David Inglis, the farmer at High- 
laws, was sitting by his own hearth, his head 
bent, and his whole air betokening deep depression. 
The fifty years which had passed over his head 
sat but lightly on him; ‘his eye was not dimmed, 
nor his natural strength abated ;’ and the sturdy 
north-countryman had been well able to meet 


with a brave heart the trials of life, and to hold 
up his head amougst his fellows. But a trouble 
had come upon him, so unexpected and so crushing 
that all gladness and all possibility of hope seemed 
gone from his life. It was on this day that David 
Inglis had made his usual journey to the estate 
steward’s office for the purpose of paying his 
rent. 

For five generations he and his ancestors had 
been tenants on the same farm, and had grown 
to look on the place as almost their own. The 
ten years’ lease by which the farm was held had 
been hitherto renewed, as a matter of course, at 
the end of each decade. One of these periods was 
drawing to an end, and Inglis had intended on 
that day to make a formal application for renewal. 
But after his rent had been duly paid, the steward, 
Mr Kilburn, had told him, as gently as he could, 
that in six months’ time he would be required to 
vacate the farm of Highlaws. Inglis was at first 
incredulous, then, when he fully understood, stunned 
by the blow. He hardly listened to the steward’s 
kind explanations and offer of any other farm on 
the estates which should be to let, and which Inglis 
might desire. 

When the poor man at last grasped that he was 
really to leave his farm, he begged to know what 
possible reason there could be for turning him out 
after so many years of tenancy. Kilburn made 
him sit down, and told him the facts as clearly as 
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he could. Highlaws was, he said, as Inglis of 
course knew, near the best vrouse-shooting on the 
estate, and the new owner, looking about for a 
spot on which to build a shooting-lodye, had 
settled upon it, as affording the best situation. 
In fact, he intended to alter and add to the 
farm-house, and live there for a month or two 
in the shooting season. 

‘But did you tell him, sir,” gasped Inglis, ‘that 
my great-grandfather had the farm, and it will 
most like kill me to leave it?’ 

‘I said all I could in your favour,’ replied the 
steward. ‘You see, Captain Forrester has spent 
most of his life in India ; and it seems, also, that 
his wife took a fancy to Highlaws, and thought it 
beautiful, and he refuses her nothing.’ 

The old farmer sighed deeply. ‘I’ll have to 
tell my wife,’ he said simply. 

‘You must not think,’ added Mr Kilburn, ‘that 
Captain Forrester is not unwilling to turn you 
out. He told me to treat you most liberally, and 
to find you another farm, so that you might re- 
main on the estate.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; but I don’t know that I’ll be 
wanting that. I’ll have to go in May, I’m 
thinking.’ 

‘Yes, Inglis; and I need not tell you how sorry 
I am about this. If I can do anything, don’t 
hesitate to come to me.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir. I will be getting 
home now ;’ and David Inglis left the office with 
a dazed expression on his usually calm face, and 
returned to his home in a trance of pain and 
despair. His wife was much alarmed by his 
appearance on his arrival, and the news which 
he brought soon threw the whole household into 
consternation. 

Margaret Inglis, a strong and brave woman, 
although perhaps understanding best of all what 
these tidings meant, at once determined to try to 


avoid bitter feelings, and support her family under 


this trial. Her son, David, a lad of eighteen, and 
destined to succeed his father in the farm, seemed 
overcome by the news, and at once quitted the 
house, followed by all the sheep-dogs, to face his 
trouble alone on the hillside. But Lovice, the 
only daughter, and her mother’s darling, did not 
exhibit the maternal fortitude under affliction. 
When she fully understood what had happened, 
and saw that there was no redress, she burst into 
tears, aud her sobs echoed through the quiet 
room. 

‘Hush, hush, dearie!’ said Mrs Inglis softly. 

‘Oh, it is a shame !—a sin and a shame!’ cried 
the passionate girl—‘to turn us out of our own 
home. They ought not to be allowed to do it. 
It’s real wicked ; it is’ 

‘Lovice, my girl, don’t say that. The Captain 
ean do what he likes with his own;’ and 
Margaret’s voice trembled. 

‘But does he know, mother? Lady Alice has a 
sweet face. I’m sure she would never let him 


do it.’ The last words were whispered with some 
hope. 

‘It was Lady Alice herself who chose this house 
for the shooting-lodge. It is very hard, my dear ; 
but it’s not for us to kick against the pricks. We 
must e’en go when we get notice,’ returned the 
mother, laying a fond hand on Lovice’s shoulder. 

The daughter laid her head down on the table 
and cried afresh; and Mrs Inglis was regarding 
her with some anxiety, and more pity, when 
James Drummond’s entrance startled them both. 
The shepherd came forward slowly ; he had heard 
the news in the farm-yard; and although his 
manner was diffident, his face was very sad. 

‘You’ll be to seek another place, James,’ said 
the farmer, rousing himself, and speaking with 
some bitterness. ‘There’ll be no more work for 
you here.’ 

James Drummond raised his eyes from Lovice’s 
bowed head, and turned them slowly on_ his 
master. 

‘I’m real sorry, he said. ‘The Captain will 
not know what he’s doing this day, turning away 
old tenants,’ 

‘We're not just turned away,’ put in Mrs 
Inglis quickly. ‘We’ll get any other farm that’s 
to get; and there’s more than one in the low 
country, but they ’ll never be like Highlaws.’ 

‘Don’t talk of low-country farms, Margaret,’ 
cried her husband. ‘Me, that was born and bred 
in the hills, to live down there among the trees 
—with little bits of half-acre fields—shut away 
from the grand air off the moors, and never 
able to go out without knocking my head against 
another man’s house wall. 

‘No, no, David; don’t take on so,’ said 
Margaret, tears coming into her brave eyes; 
‘we'll be happy still, whatever comes.’ 

But David Inglis sank back in his chair and 
covered his face with his trembling hands. His 
wife did not disturb him, but she moved to the 
door, and stood looking out into the night, listen- 
ing for the return of her son, 

Meanwhile Drummond approached the spot 
where the lamplight shone on Lovice’s golden 
head, She did not move as he came near, but 
her sobs ceased somewhat, After some moments 
he spoke quietly. 

‘Lovice,’ he said, ‘you’re in sore grief to-night ; 
but things will mend, There’s many another 
place besides Highlaws that you’ll be happy in 
yet.’ 

Ungrateful for these comforting words, Lovice 
raised her head and confronted the startled 
shepherd with burning indignation on her tear- 
stained face. 

‘And do you think, James Drummoni,’ she 
cried, ‘that I’ll be thinking of enjoying myself 
when my father has been turned out of house 
and home, all for a lady’s whim? No; I care 
not where we go, J’ll never be happy but at 
Highlaws ;’ and the sobs broke out afresh. 
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‘There’s many a worse thing been done for a 
lady’s whim, Lovice, returned James musingly ; 
‘and it’s of your parents you should be thinking, 
not sitting crying. They ’ll be looking to you 
now,’ he added more gently. 

Lovice did not answer, but, rising, followed her 
mother to the house-door, There they were 
joined by Drummond, after a fruitless effort to 
gain the farmer’s attention. 

Mrs Inglis was gazing out into the night with 
her hand on her daughter’s arm; and as the 
shepherd came near she faced round and said 
quickly, .§ Will you just look if you can see 
David on the hill?) I doubt he’s somewhere with 
the dogs, poor lad.’ 

Receiving an affirmative reply, she turned back 
into the house, leaving her daughter still leaning 
on the door-post. Drummond looked at the girl 
in silence, pity and regret in his kind eyes; 
then, seeing that she took no notice of him, with 
a quiet good-night he moved away. 

The moon had risen since he had entered the 
farm-house, and her pale light flooded the valley. 
White fleecy clouds chased each other across the 
blue-black sky, and a low wind was moaning in 
the distance. The shepherd gazed at the Queen 
of Heaven, murmuring to himseif meanwhile : 

‘As soon as evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up her wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth.’ 

‘Ah, well! we do need light from above, that’s 
sure, said Drummond to himself; ‘and the world 
would be a dark place without it. But I must 
look for the lad; he’ll be sorrowing alone.” And 
as he walked over the grassy knolls, whistling 
softly in the hope of thereby attracting the attention 
of the dogs, the calm beauty of the night passed 
into his soul, and soothed his spirit with thoughts 
of peace and hope. 


A year later the quaint farm-house of Highlaws 
was being rapidly transformed into a comfortable 
shooting-lodge, and the hills were still grazed by 
numerous flocks of sheep, the property of Captain 
Forrester, and under the charge of his head- 
shepherd, James Drummond. David Inglis had 
not been obliged to go into that dreaded low 
country. His wife’s brother, the tenant of a hill- 
farm on the same estate, hal died suddenly the 
winter before, and the desolate widow, alone and 
in failing health, had begged her brother-in-law 
to come to her house and direct her affairs. And 
David Inglis had gone, being strongly urged to 
do so by Mr Kilburn, who thought this a good 
way out of the difficulty. He had been most 
liberally treated on leaving Highlaws, and was 
beginning to think that he could not do better 
than take the Green Knowe Farm off his sister's 
hands. The wrench of being forced to leave his 
home had made a visible change in the farmer ; 
he was greatly aged in appearance, and left things 


much to David, who was growing tall and strong, 
and ‘all he should be,’ according to his mother. 

That same mother always said that she had no 
time for complaining, she had so much else to do. 
Indeed, in her inmost soul was hidden deep 
thankfulness that the shock had not killed her 
husband, as at one time she had feared it might. 
‘All things,’ she often said, had ‘worked together 
for good;’ and though Green Knowe was not 
their own old home, it was a fine bit, and they 
might there live with a contented mind, and 
that, they knew, was a continual feast. 

But in Lovice’s heart, although outwardly she 
showed no bitterness, there were still angry 
thoughts of the unconscious Lady Alice. She 
could never be brought to see that her father 
had been justly treated. The longing for her 
former home was still strong upon her, and 
Green Knowe was a land of exile. The many 
duties which devolved upon her were always 
well attended to; and to outsiders she was still 
the same pretty and cheerful daughter of the 
house that she had been before the change. But 
those who knew her well saw an alteration, It 
was as if some weight lay ever upon Lovice’s 
mind; some dark memory clouded the brightness 
of her spirit with a constant shadow. Her mother 
wondered if anything, other than the pain natural 
at leaving her early home, pressed an her daughter's 
heart. She was wise enough to refrain from 
questioning the girl, but watched her with some 
anxiety. The only other person who had made 
any study of Lovice’s moods was James Drummond, 
and he did not come much to Green Knowe 
Farm during the first months the Inglises spent 
there. But as the summer fled and the long, 
dark nights of winter set in, the shepherd came 
often to visit his former employers. As time 
went on his old master got accustomed to the 
situation, and would ask questions about the 
sheep and pastures in James’s charge, as he had 
been wont to do. On one of these evenings 
Lovice grew impatient of her father’s interest 
in matters which no longer concerned him; and 
throwing down the work she was engaged upon, 
she caught up a shawl, and abruptly left the 
house. A pained expression crossed Drummond’s 
face as he observed Lovice’s impetuous action. 
Mrs Inglis, noticing his discomfort, said quietly, 
‘Lovice is tired to-night; she works real hard, 
But it is cold out there,’ 

‘Yes, it will be cold,’ answered the man grate- 
fully ; ‘and I’ll say good-night, Mrs Inglis, for I 
must be getting home.’ 

He was, however, detained by David for some 
last words ; and when at last he passed out into 
the night the figure he sought was nowhere to 
be seen. Slowly making his way in the direc- 
tion of the field-path which led him homewards, 
Drummond stumbled over a dark form leaning 
against the gate through which he had to pass. 

‘Lovice, my girl,’ he asked gently, ‘is that you?’ 
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No more distinct answer than a stifled sob 
reached him, and putting his hand on hers, he 
found she was icy cold. To unfold the shepherd’s 
plaid which he wore on his shoulders, and place 
it round the shivering girl, was the work of a 
moment. Then he stood patiently beside her, 
waiting for her to regain self-control. The sobs 
became less, and Lovice raised a tear-stained face, 
hardly discernible in the dim light. 

‘You had best tell me the trouble,’ 
companion ; 
body.’ 

‘I can’t; I’m ashamed. It’s just nothing,’ she 
whispered hurriedly, beginning to cry again. 

‘Then shall J tell you, Lovice?’ asked the 
shepherd, placing a steady hand on her trembling 
arm. ‘It is this,’ he continued ; ‘you are bearing 
malice and hatred in your heart, Lovice Inglis, 
towards those who, not knowing it, did you harm, 
If you can’t forgive, do you expect to be for- 
given?’ 

‘It is true, James,’ 


said her 
‘you'll feel better for telling some- 


answered the girl after a 
pause. ‘I hate the Forresters for turning us 
out; but that is not all, Things are all so 
different ; both the old places and—old friends,’ 

‘Friends! But, Lovice, what friend would 
desert you because you were living elsewhere ?’ 
There was astonishment and sume impatience in 
Drummond's voice. 

The girl hung her head and murmured, ‘But 
they are not so near—and’—— 


A bright light broke on James Drummond’s 
mind ; for an instant he contemplated his inmost 
heart by its brilliance, and then he spoke with 
some emotion. 

‘See here, my girl,” he said; ‘you are surely 
not thinking that any changes in your father’s 
affairs would alter my friendship for you. Friend- 
ship, did I say? Ay; but it’s far more than 
friendship 1 feel for you, Lovice, for you know 
well I have loved you dearly this many a year. 
Oh, my dear! don’t turn away ; listen to me this 
night, anyway. Lovice, will you not come back 
to Highlaws with me, and forget that you ever 
left it? No; now, why shouldn’t I put my arm 
round my own plaid? Whist, dearie, there’s 
naught to cry for, 

And the stars and the sheep-dogs looked on 
unconcernedly at a scene of which they had often 
seen the like. 

‘You'll have to forgive Lady Alice now, you 
know, said James presently ; ‘but I’m thinking 
you'll soon like her well,’ 

‘Oh, I’m afraid I’ve been very wicked,’ replied 
Lovice ; but there was not much penitence in the 
glad voice. ‘I don’t feel that I hate her now, 
James ; and it wasn’t so much that she took me 
away from my old home as that she’ 

‘That she what? Tell me what she 
insisted the lover. 

‘She separated me from you—that was the 
trouble,’ confessed Lovice at last. 


did,’ 


TIE FIJIAN FIERY ORDEAL 
OUR TRIP TO BEGA (BEUG-GA). 


having sent me to the Fiji 
Islands for some yeurs’ residence, 
Sy find the manners and customs of 
uf 3) the natives very interesting and 
Past worthy of study. It has occurred 
to me that I might occasionally 
send home to my English friends some brief 
records of their sayings and doings, as they come 
under my notice during my journeys from Suva 
—the capital—to different parts of this lovely 
country. The following is an account of an ex- 
cursion I lately made, and tells of one of the 
old traditions of the land. 

It was quite early one lovely morning last 
April that our small party of friends started 
from Suva, getting on board the Hauroto soon 
after 8 am. Half Suva seemed to be going, 
for many people who have lived here half their 
lives have never been over to Bega to see the 
‘Fire-walkers.”’ It is only one tribe of natives 
who can do this; and the legend is that once, 
long ago, the gods promised one of their chiefs, 
in return for some service rendered, that he and 
all his people should have this power of walk- 
ing over and touching fire and not being burned. 


People are always trying to find out the trick, 
as they say; but there is no trick and no secret. 
Their feet have been examined, both before and 
after the performance, and they show no signs 
of preparation. 

Well, we started. The trip was not as plea- 
sant as it might have been. Every one held a 
handkerchief to his nose; there were horses on 
board, brought down from Sydney, and the smell 
was awful. We went down the coast to Rewa, 
where the passengers changed into the Maori, the 
small inter-island steamer, and a pretty tight 
fit they were. We could only just find a corner 
to sit down in; then we began threading our way 
carefully through the reefs round Bega. It was 
awfully hot there, in the calm water under the 
lee of the island; and we were glad when 
we saw the little white coral beach we were to 
land at. The Maori got close in, and we landed 
in boats, The water was beautifully clear; and, 
looking over, one could see the bottom covered 
with many sorts of lovely coral. The island is 
thickly wooded, coco-nuts growing right down to 
the sea-edge. Among the trees close to the beach 
rose the blue smoke, showing the furnece. A 
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brilliantly picturesque crowd of natives was wait- 
ing to receive us, dressed in the pretty native 
dress: a bright sulu to the knees, and a short- 
sleeved, low-necked pinafore, some of silk or 
velvet. Young palm-trees had been planted on 
the beach for the occasion, and the stems of these 
were gaily decorated with bright flowers. A tem- 
porary avenue of fern and palm leaves led us 
to the clearing, where, in a shallow pit, we saw 
a huge piled-up fire of blazing logs, This had 
been burning for several days, and the heat was 
so great that we hardly cared to go very near. 
We sat down under trees to wait; and the 
various cameras—sixteen, I think—took up their 
position. It was very amusing to see the natives 
swarming up the tall coco-nut trees and throw- 
ing down nuts for our refreshment. During this 
interval the centre of attraction was the chief's 
little son, a boy of about four years, simply 
shining with oil. His costume was most fascinat- 
ing: yards of fine white tappa wound round and 
round his waist, and tied in a huge smart bow 
behind; over this a deep fringe made of dried 
grass, white, green, and red, and bright flowers, 
He was really a picture. We were beginning to 
feel very hungry; and though we were to have 
lunch on board later on, we were not sorry to join 
a party that was having a very orthodox lunch 
on the beach. 

At last the proceedings began. Some men, 
gaily decorated with garlands of flowers, began 
removing the blazing logs. Some they pulled 
out by hitching a loop at the end of a pole 
over them; others they simply picked up in the 
most matter-of-fact way. When all the wood 
was removed we saw the bottom of the pit 
had a pile of large stones, red-hot, in it; these 
they now proceeded to level in a very ingenious 
way. About a dozen men, armed with long poles, 
placed these poles behind any heap of stones, a 
rope—the stem of a bush creeper—was passed 
behind the pole, a crowd of natives seized each 
end, and, with a sort of call, answered by a 
musical sort of shout and chant, they pulled the 
ends uf the poles along, scattering the hot stones, 
This was done again and again till all was level 
and smooth. Then, to the astonishment of the 
natives, a Dr Hocken, a scientific man, insisted 
on hanging a thermometer over the stones. One 
hardly needed a thermometer to prove that the 
heat was real; however, he had it slung across 
until it went up to 288 degrees and began to 
melt ; then he was satisfied. When all was ready, 
suddenly from out of the bush came a file of 
garlanded men, who, without any hesitation, 
walked down and across the hot stones, back 
again, and round, winding in and out; then, 
as they walked, piles of green stuff were thrown 
down to them, upon which they promptly sat, 
and were soon almost hidden by the dense clouds 
of sickening smoke and steam which arose. After 
a time they came out, and various people looked 


at their feet, without being any the wiser when 
they had finished. Then large bundles of native 
food—yams, taro, &c.—neatly tied up-in leaves, 
were placed on the stones to cook. I-seized a 
small native boy, and, giving him my _ handker- 
chief, told him, as far as my limited knowledge 
of Fijian would allow, to go and put it on one 
of the stones to be burnt. This he could not 
understand at all; he went off with it, and then 
returned, looking wistfully up at me, wondering, 
no doubt, whether I was a dangerous lunatic. 
However, at last one of the men picked up a 
stone from the edge and brought it. He evidently 
was not a hardened performer, for he handled it 
very gingerly, holding it with leaves. It burned 
an entirely satisfactory hole in my handkerchief. 
I shall send it home as a witness to my story. 

Some one had brought a huge tin of biscuits, 
so dear to the native hearts, and started races 
and scrambles for them; the excitement was in- 
tense and the chattering of the crowd deafening. 

The party began to get into the boats; and 
when it came to my turn the boat had been 
pushed off and was afloat. Some one said to 
me, ‘Would you very much mind if you were 
carried to the boat?’ and before I could answer, 
or think whether I minded or not, I was whisked 
off my feet by a huge native, and planted in the 
bow of the boat as easily as if I had been a 
doll! Our journey back was uneventful—marked 
only by a second lunch on board the Maori, and 
a tea when we got on board the Hauroto. I 
think we all did our duty to both, so you see 
our appetites are not affected by a tropical hot 
season. 

Among our party was a dear little Fijian prin- 
cess, Adi (Lady) Elenoa, the ten-year-old daughter 
of Ratu Sala, whose picturesque title is Tui 


Cakan (King of the Reefs). She is a pretty little» 


thing, with glorious eyes, and very graceful in her 
native dress, She is staying with an English 
lady, a friend of mine, who has undertaken to 
break her in gently to English ways, and, alas! 
English clothes; for Elenoa is to go to Sydney 
to school, and, when old enough, is to be trained 
as a doctor. My friend is coming round in the 
Clyde to stay with me when I go to Ba, and 
Elenoa and her nurse are to come also. 


EXILE. 


STEEL-PARK sea and sunset sky, 
Waters cold in the dying light ; 

Depth of calm that seems to sigh 
Ere the coming of the night; 


Homeland mountains shadowy blue, 
Sinking o’er our milk-white trail ; 

Quiver of the throbbing screw, 
Crashing westward with the mail. 


Memory lost in hopeless grief, 
Closed the book, the story done: 
God grant such as me relief 
Ere the rising of the sun. 
C. R. Lonerretp. 
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